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NOTES  CONCERNING  MEETING  OF_ REGIONAL  BIOLOGISTS 
^/^/ASHINGTON , FEbRTLVR.Y  9- IE 

Honor  G,.  Towns ,, 'So-gional  Biologist,  Rogion  I|.* 

Dr.  H.  rli  Bennett,  Chief,  Soil  Conservation  Service:  ’’Valuable 
Vrildlife  populations  more  or  less  associated  with  agricultural  lands 
since  white  man  began  farming  in  this  country  are  being  sadly  depleted. 
Some  forms  of  wildlife  already  have  become  extinct  and  the  lives  of  other 
form,3  a'^fe  greatly  endangered.  It  is  realized  by  those  who  .are  thinking  . 
ahead  iu  regard  to  proper,  laiid  use  that  practices  which  must  be  employ- 
ed in  a program  for  soil  and  water  conservation  and  proper  land  use  offers 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  improving  wildlife  habitats* 

’’Since  the  application  of  wildlife  managem.ent  practices  on  farm 
lands  is  such  a new  subject  one -of  the  laost  difficult  tasks  affecting 
this  phase  of  the  complete  program  has  been  to  sell  the  tochnical  men 
of  the  Service  on  its  value, 

"Farmers  for  the  most  part  are  extremely  interested  in  maintain- 
ing large  populations  of  the  valuable  forms  of  wildlife  on  their  farms, 

"Leaders  in  the  field  of  midlife  conservation  have  realized  tliat 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  midlife  populations  we  must  recegnize  a prac- 
tical land  uise  program  which  will  include  provisions  for  whatever  v/ild- 
life  species  that  aro  native  to  a designated  area*  The  program  recommend- 
ed by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
prove  t’lat  wildlife  populations,  such  as  sm.all  game  birds,  fur  bearers, 
song  and  insectivorous  birds,  can  be  maintained  on  farm  lands, 

"The  public,  in  general,  has  begun  to  realize  that  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  have  hunting  for  anyone  except  the  .privileged  fevr,  wo  must 
begin  to  apply  wildlife  managom-ont  practices  on  farm  lands," 


J«  F«  Preston,  Head,  Section  of  T/oodland  Ifenagomcnt : ’’Wo  are  now 
following  a new  course--  from  soil  depletion  to  soil  -consorTation*  There 
aro  several  wavs  to  accomplish  the  job  of  soil  conservation.  Either 
tho  onginoor,  tho  agronomist,  the  forester  or  the  biologist  could  apply 
protective  :aoasuros  that  would  safeguard  the  soil  in  any  given  section 
of  tho  country,  but  tho  inhabitants  of  that  section  would  not  roalizo 
the  greatest  ocononic  return  from  thoir  land  if  they  followed  tho  rec- 
ommondations  of  any  ono  technical  group, 

’’The  program  proscribed  by  tho  Service  has  variety  and  balance 
and  it  takes  tho  coordinatod  efforts  of  technicians  in  each  section  to 
got  tho  proper  prorpram.  ostablished, 

"Tho  biologist  should  add  tho  finishing  touch  to  tho  comploto 
progroanc  By  .so  doing  tho  program  cixn  bo  made  more  comploto  from  tho 

standpoint  of  erosion  control  and  at  tho  same  time  make  tho  rural  com- 

munity 0.  much  bettor  place  in  which  to  live*" 

E,  J*  Utz,  Hoad;  Erosion  *^ontrol  Practices  Section;  "Until  recent 
yoars  clotua  fonco  rows  and  straight  rows  wero  signs  of  a good  farmer  © 

How  wo  know  thsit  straigltb  rows,  on  tho  farm  is  a sorioi-is  mistako*  C^oan 

fonco  rows  also  aro  a mista,ko,  no  doubt.  The  Soil  Consorvo.tion  Service 

program  is  for  removed  from  the  straight  row  idoo,  and  there  is  ©very 
reason  to  beliovo  that  it  should  be  away  from  the  clean  fonco  row  idea© 
Fonco  ro¥/s  should  bo  protoctod  as  viroll  as  other  small  cornors  and  out 
of  tho  way  spots  on  tho  farm.  The  v/ild.lifc  section  should  bo  soloctive 
in  tho  vogotatioii  rocommondod  for  planting  protocticn  along  fence  ro¥/s 
and  other  small  areas  on  tho  farm  va.luablo  as  v;ildlifo  rofugos© 

"Wildlifo  areas  should  bo  so  situo.tod  that  they  will  make  possiblo 
a groat  or  eise  of  all  ether  ma-nagornont  practices,  Tho  thing  wo  arc  striv- 
ing for  is  a be.laiicod  progra-n  for  erosion  control,  Yfildlifo  should  fill 
in  tu  make  tho  progrcja  more  oomplcto,  but  should  bo  balanced  v/ith  other 
practices 0 In  working  out  tho  proper  balance  wo  m.-ust  give  ooi^sidoration  ’ 
to  t ’pos  of  faming,  oconomic  and  f lncwncio.1  aspocts  and  tho  outlook  and 
aspi.’-a'GJLons  of  tho  individuo.1  farmer—  consideration  for  tho  humcvn  de- 
mo nc  involved, 

"Insofar  as  is  possiblo  and  Tnractioal  tho  entire  farm  should  bo 
habitable  for  somo  of  the  dos5,ro.blG  forms  of  ¥;lldlifo,  but  the  farm 
should  3aot  bo  considorod  as  a ivildlifo  rofugo.  The  farmer  must  also 
madco  a living  o 

"Farraors  usua.lly  have  an  o-pprociation  for  tho  vfildll^o  popula- 
tions cither  because  of  their  a^ctual  monetary  va.luo  or  because  tho  enjoy- 
mono-  do.rivod  from  just  halving  birds  around  the  place*  I'kaiy  fa.rracrs  place 
a.  monetary  va.lue  of  fi.s  much  as  $2^  on  each  covey  of  quail  on  thoir  land* 
Go'o 1 sto.tomonts  with  regard  to  any  phase  of  tho  progreua  aro  rrorth 
litclo,,  Specific  instructions  and  rccommcndatior-s  should  bo  given  to 
tho  i/ildlifo  phase  af  each  agreomont© 
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"Tho  biolop^ist  should  have  a dofinito  place  in  oducational  pro- 
grams. '-^’hc  toolnnical  staff  should  he  infomod  of  tho  value  of  wildlifo 
populations  and  acquire  an  appreciation  of  this  phase  of  the  program* 
Farmers  must  ho  given  iinfornation  regarding  the  food  and  cover  roquiro- 
monts  of  wildlife  and  shcara  hovr  to  moot  and  rna.intain  those  roquiromonts 
on  fai’m  lands*  The  hiologist  can  show  how  covor  crops,  strip  crops, 
forestry  and  range  inanagomoi;t  practices  can  improve  conditions  for  en- 
couraging wildlifo*” 

SCS  OBSERVES  EATIOllAL  WILDLIFE  RESTO.RATION  V/EEK 


Due  to  tho  fact  that  tho  establishment  of  vegetative  cover  on 
farms  to  prevent  soil  and  water  losses  is  so  definitely  related  to  tho 
conservation  of  iTildlifo,  inasmuch  as  this  cover  for  tho  soil  also  is 
covor  and  food  for  gcono  raid  birds,  tho  camps  a.nd  projects  of  tho  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  Region  I4  participated  almost  100  percent  in 
various  programs  arranged  to  focus  attention  on  the  problon  of  preserv- 
ing wildlifo  during  national  Wildlife  Restoration  Week,  March  20  to  27* 

The  contribution  of  tho  Service  to  observance  of  this  v/eck  was 
varied.  Many  of  tho  meetings  held  to  disciiss  v/ays  and  moans  of  perpet- 
uating wildlife  populations  viroro  conducted  in  Soil  Conservation  Service 
projects  and  CCC  cajaps,  and  wore  sponsored  by  gar.io  protective  associa- 
tions composod  of  farmers  in  the  areas,  soil  conservation  associations, 
groups  of  sportsmen, 'boy  scoufcs  and  farm  club  beys,  A roprosentativo 
group  of  SCS  and  CCC  tochnicians  spoko  at  various  mootings  attended  by 
thoso  intorcstod  in  wildlife  conservation. 

During  the  v/ock  sot  aside  to  bring  concerted  public  attention  to 
tho  problem  of  taking  tho  necessary  stops  to  porpetuato  small  gano  and 
birds,  speakers  havo  omphasized  tho  fact  tliat  almost  all  of  tho  soil 
conservation  practices  being  put  into  effect  on  lands  of  cooperating 
farmers  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  tho  woll  being  of  rri.ldlifo 
populations,  Wildlifo  populations  reciprocate  by  proving  to  bo  of  dof- 
inito good  to  tho  farmer,  by  destroying  insects  harmful  to  crops* 

Thoro  aro  any  nui'bor  of  areas  on  tho  avorago  fSi.rm  not  suited  for 
cultivation  which  caii  bo  dcvolopod  into  havens  to  provide  food  and  cover 
for  vjildlifc.  There  is,  for  instance,  on  cno  sido  of  a cultivated  field 
a small  aroa  vyhich  is  toe  stoop  for  profitable  or  safo  cultivation.  It 
is  badly  eroded  and  has  soil  which  is  easily  orodod*  Of  first  importance 
to  tho  farmer  is  the  process  of  getting  this  area  under  vogotativc  cover 
to  prevent  further  washing  of  soil  on  to  ’lis  produotive  fields.  By 
plo.nting  grasses,  vinos  or  troos,  erosion  control  will  be  of  footed*  But 
moro  than  this, there  is  provided  a potontial  brooding  place  for  vfildlife* 
Vinos  and  grasses  will  blond  to  produce  a protoctivo  cover  behind  v/hich 
smtxll  gL.mo  and  birds  v/ill  fool  froo  to  live*  Food  and  covor  will  cncour- 
ago  \;illlifc  to  settle  on  tho  average  farm. 
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The  devGlop!m,Gnt  of  frvrin  vroodlots  to  control  erosion^  produco-  cash 
timhpr  crops  or  fuol  for  the  fam  is  an  integral  phase  of  tho  coordinated 
prograin*  This  phase  of  tho  program,  as  doos  all  other  phases,  dovetails 
particularly  well  with  the  conservation  of  wildlife*  In  Lio.ny  cases  for- 
estry plantings  are  hoing-  interplantcd  v/ith  vines  and  sbruhs  v/hich  offer 
protection  to  the  woodland  and  at  tho  sarao  titno  provide  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife*  Protection  of'  woodlands  from  fire  and  graziiig  to  safo-^ 
guard  tiiiiher  stonids  also  neans  that 'the  wildlife  which  will  settle  in 
those  farn  woodlands .will  do  secure. 

It  is  a recognized  fact  that  clean  fence  rows  encourage  erosion 
since  tho  fence  line,  mipr otected,  offers  an  available  channel  for  run- 
off water*  With  tho  idea  of ' eliininating  clean  fonoo-rov;s  to  aid  in  the 
fight  being  waged  on  erosion^  technicians  of  the  Service  recoinnond  the 
planting  of  sr.aall  growitig  shrubs  to  provide  vegetative  cover.  Those 
plantings 'also  have  a triTO-fold  value,  erosion  control  and  wildlife  food 
and  c over  * 

Gu.lly  stabilization  and  control  work  requires  tho  planting  of 
grass,  slirubs  and  trees  to  provide  adoq^aato  cover  to  prevent  further 
vwishing*  Since  the  cover  is  provided  the  fan.ier  can  take  tho  necessary 
steps  to  protect  this  area  and  develop  it  into  a wildlife  haven.  Strip 
crops  on  the  contour  and  wintor  cover  crops  provide  nesting  places  and 
food  for  birds. 

Birds  becone  valuable  to  the  farner  by  destroying  insects  which 
threaten  the  growing  crops*  The  Soil  Consorvation  Service  deals  with 
wildlife  consorvation  merely  as -one  phase  of  its  erosion  control  pro« 
grain*  But  tho  farmers  have  been  quick  tc  realize  that  tho  control  of 
erosion  can  increase  wildlife  populations  on  their  lands  which  in  fu- 
ture yoo.rs  r.iay  become  a source  of  income.  For  this  reason  farmers  liavo 
organized  thomsolvcs  in  many  areas  of  ^Irkansas,  Louisiana^  and  Toxas  to 
protect  their  game  from  i.mcont rolled  hunting.  To  this  end  they  are 
posting  their  farms  against  hunters  so  that  unsystematic  harvesting  of 
tho  game  crop  can  bo  halted*  In  years  to  come,  if  game  populations 
have  been  sufficiently  increased,  the  so  farmers  can  charge  a fee  for 
hunting  on  their  land.  This  v/ill  be  possible  because  the  farmer  will 
know  that  there  is  game  on  his  fields  to  bo  taken.  YiTithout  providing 
food  and  cover  no  farmer  can  be  sure  that  birds  or  small  game  will 
settle  on  his  fam. 

Systcfeiatio  provision  of  wildlife  food  and  cover  means  a stop  in 
tho  right  direction— toward  preservation  of  a most  vital  part  of  tho 
nation^s  natural  resources*  lust  as  there  has  boon  a widespread  avra,ken- 
ing  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  rapidly  diminishing  store  of  fer- 
tile soils  there  has  been  a public  av/akoning  to  the  threatened  extine- 
tion  of  tho  nation’s  game  supply* 
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DISTRICT  WORK  PROGRESSES  IK  ARKANSAS 


Early  in  March  Soil  Sonsorvation  Service  teclinicians  Virero  trans- 
ferred into  the  nine  soil  conservation  districts  ii(i  Arkansas  that  have 
roceivod  approval  of  thoir  prograns  and  plans  of  work  in  signed  r.iono- 
randuins  of  understanding  botwoon  the  district  supervisors  and  the  Service# 
Iru'iiediatcly  upon  arrival  in  the  districts  the  technicians  conferred  ivith 
district  supervisors  and  started  work  on  conservation  surveys  in  work 
priority  areas  sot  up  by  the  supervisors,  Econonio  surveys  will  follow 
as  tho  sccon'd  stop;  this  to  bo  followed  by  farm  planning  and  finally 
assistance  to  farmers  in  establishing  actual  control  practices  on  tho 
farm. 

Crooked  Crook  District,  embracing  385 # 000 ' acres  located  within 
the  comities  of  Boone,  Marion,  Searcy  and  Nev/ton,  is  the  newest  district 
to  have  its  program  and  vrork  plan  approved  and  a memorandum  of  under- 
standing entered  into  and  signed  by  Dr#  H.  H,  Bennett,  Yfashington,  B,  C,, 
Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Tcclinical  personnel  of  tho 
Service  moved  into  tho  district  shortly  after  its  approval  this  month, 

Plano  table  siirvoys  of  farms  wore  mde  bj'’  tho  first  technicians 
to  rcpoi't  to  districts.  Later,  aerial  photographs  of  the  arca.s  became 
available,  so  that  physical  features  of  tho  famns  could  bo  transferred 
to  the  photographs  eliminating  actual  ground  mapping  operations. 

Regional  soil  conservationists  have  been  in  tho  Ai’l<mnsas  districts 
assisting  technicians  a.nd  supervisors  in  starting  work  in  priority  areas# 

The  nine  districts  now  in  oporatioii  are  Lovror  East  Saline,  Mine 
Crook,  East  Central  Arkansas,  Tri-River,  Green  County-Crowloy  Ridge, 
I'/[aga'zino , Potoau  River,  Illinois  Bayou,  and  Crooked  Crook.  All  of  those 
in  submitting  progroms  and  work  plans  tc  Yfoshington  requested  that  tech- 
nical assistance  bo  furnished  by  tho  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

Mine  Crook:  In  tho  Mine  Creek  district  this  month  technicians 
of  tho  Service  conducted  an  intensive  economic  farm  survey,  I'his  survey 
is  being  made  to  determine  if  important  changes  in  farming  caused  by 
influences  other  tha.n  soils  will  become  apparent  under  a soil  conserva- 
tion program.  Present  typos  of  fa.ming,  temu’o,  land  use,,  crop  acre- 
ages and  yields,  disposition  of  crops,  average  numbers  and  typos  of 
livestock  on  tho  fo.rn  and  their  feed  needs,  and  data  cencerning  cropping 
fertility  and  erosion  control  practices  are  some  of  the  data  being  ana- 
lyzed, This  information  will  show  the  economic  needs  of  the  farmers  and 
tho  likely  effect  of  the  introduction  of  soil  conservation  practices  on 
the  farm  economic  conditions,  T/hen  correlated  with  tho  data  foimd  on 
the  conservation  surveys,  a complete  coordinated  program  of  soil  and 
water  comorvation  based  on  tho  physical  needs  of  the  soil  a.nd  taking 
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into  considoration  tho  oconor.do  neods  of  tho  farnor  will  bo  fitted 
to  each  farra  planned  in  tho  dietrict* 

lower  East  Saline:  The. first  agroement  entered  into  between  a 
district  fan’ioF  end  supervisors  in  Arkansas  was  signed  in  this  district 
on  March  1«, 

Groon  County-Crowley  hidge : Supervisors  havo  selected  three 
intorii.r  watorsheds  as  work  priority  areas  arei  are  dirocting  their  first 
conservation  efforts  to  those  selected  areas, 

Tri-River:  Soil  surveyors  arc  at  work  in  the  district,  napping 
farns,  "^iroc  interior  watersheds  liavo  boon  selected  as  \TOrk  priority 
areas.  One  of  tho  watersheds  contains  approxinately  10,000  acres# 

Farnors  in  this  10,000  acre  area  havo  applied  100  porcont  for  conserva- 
tion work  on  their  farr,iSc 

East  Central  Arlvinsas  : Three  lnt>;rior  watersheds  havo  been  tenta- 
tively seleatod  by  tho  supervisors  as  work  priority  areas#  Consoi'vation 
surveys  are  Icing  nado.  in  the  district#  ■ 

1 1 lino  is  Bayou : Orio  interior  watershed  has  bo(i'n  selected  and 
approved  by  tho  supervisors  as  o.  work  priority  area#  Thirty-five  of 
tho  forty-five  farnors  have  already  ns.do  applications  for  work  on  thoir 
farns.  Supervisors  havo  tontotively  solcctod  six  'othor  interior  wator- 
shods  for  yrork  priority. 

Magazine : On o work  p)riority  area  has  boon  selootod  v;horo  all  of 
tho  fourteen  farnors  in  tho  area  havo  applied  for  conservation  work, 

Tho  supervisors  hr.vo  selootod  five  othor  areas  tentatively  to  bo  worked 
after  tho„  first  priority.  Mapping  is  already  underway* 

Potoau  River:  Supervisors  have  selected  six  tentative  v/ork  areas 
for  priority^!  dTooTTnicians-  have  started  eporations# 


Arkansas  District  Headquarters 


Supervisors  of  the  nine  soil  conserva.tion  districts  in  operation  in 
Arkansas  have  established  their  headquarters  at  the  tovms  indicated  on  the 
following  list.  Technicians  of  the  KSoil  Conservation  Service  designated 
to  coordinate  the  cooperation  being,  afforded  the  districts  by  the  Service, 
known  as  district  leaders,  also  s.re  listed. 


District 


Headquarters 


SCS  Loader 


Mine  Creek 
Lower  East  Saline 
East  Central  Arkansas 
Poteau  Riiror 

Green  County-Crowley  Ridge 
Illinois  Bayou 
Tri-River 
Ife-gazino 

Crooked  Creek 


Hashville 

Monticollo 

Searcy 

Waldron 

Paragould 

Russellville 

Pocahontas 

Booncvillo 

(Yellville 

Tllarrison 


Ernest  L,  Cowger 
Elston  S,  Leonard 
Archie  J,  Troxoll 
Thoinas  H,  Abboud 
ViToodrow  L.  Castleberry 
Brad  Scott 
R.  M,  Quertermous 
J,  Alton  Daniel 
Burl  E,  Thompson 
Ronald  D,  Sanstoad 
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SCS-CCC  CMPS  JOIN  NATIONAL  BIRTHDAY  CRLEPRATION 


The  [(.6  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  in  Region  k doing  soil  con- 
servation work  under  the  technical  direction  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice ca-o  joining  lk5U  other  CCC  camps  in  the  U.  S.  to  observe  the  fifth 
annivorsary  of  the  Corps  on  April  5* 

Special  program.s  havo  been  arranged  in  all  of  the  camps,  some  to  last 
Cl  day,  otlj-crs  throe  days  and  some  are  devoting  the  vrcok  of  April  2-8  to  ’’open 
house"  or  "visitors'  v/eek"  observances. 

At  the  present  time  there 'are  5^809  farms  onTbracing  1,005,853  acres 
under  agreement  with  the  Service  in  the  camp  areas  of  Region  k* 

Cooperating  farmers  havo  agreed  to  devote  196,92k  acres  to  farm  vrood- 
lands  protected  from  grazing  and  fire,  having  converted  some  10,9k5  acres  of 
farm  ivoods  to  ps.sturo,  crop  land,  hay  land  or  wildlife  refugee. 

More  than  550  acres  havo  boon  planted  to  trees  to  control  gullies; 
control  of  those  gullies  has  protected  88k  acres  of  cropland;.  16,387  acres 
of  pasture  and  3OO  acres  of  permanent  hay  land  in  addition  to  some  farm 
woodlots.  In  most  instances  these  gullied  areas  planted  to  vegetation  pro- 
vide food  and  cover  for  ?/ildlife. 

Cooporators  also. have  agreed  to  retire  slopes  too  steep  for  profitable 
cultivation  and  badly  eroded  fields  or  la.nd  subject  to  severe  erosion  on  ap- 
proxima.toly  602,601  acres,  some  38,355  "-cres  of  crop  land  ha-ving  been  retired 
to  pasture;.  TOaon  contract  vrork  is  finished  there  will  bo  a.bout  51,92k  acres 
in  permanent  hay  land;  327,967  acres  in  pasture;  and  1,125  acres  sot  aside 
for  wildlife  other  than  on  woodland. 

Contour  tillage  is  practiced  on  366, 53U  acres  of  cultivrebod  la.nd; 
strip  cropping  on  310,610  acres.  Approximately  7,228  miles  of  terraces 
havo  been  completed,  protecting  more  than  half  of  the  218,361  acres  farm- 
ers have  agreed  to  terrace  in  the  camp  areas.  About  3,117,706  square 
yards  of  terrace  outlets  and  outlet  channels  havo  boon  seeded  or  sodded 
to  grass,  Du.ring  the  seven  month's  period  from  July  1,  19375'to  February  1, 
1938,  a toto.l  of  37,081  linear  fev.;t  of  terrace  outlet  cha.nncls  were  sodded 
to  grass  in  the  Arkansas  c.amp  areas;  200, 53U  1^-  Louisiana  o.nd  150,291  feet 
in  Texas,  More  than  1000  o.cros  havo  boon' planted  to  meadova  stribs  and  about 
60,000  acres  wore  under  winter  cover  last  season,  Enrolleos  la.st  year  helped 
to  control  about  500  farm.  Tiroodland  fires. 

Personnel  of  the  Service  will  find  highly  informc.tive  articles  deal- 
ing \vi.th  the  progress  of  the  CCC  and  the  SCS  in  the  March  issue  of  Soil 
Conservation,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  CCC. 
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OBSEiiVATTONAL  NOTES  OE  RHODES  GIHASS 


By 

Doimls  E,  Griffith  R,  C.  Mr.udlin  C,  B.  Wobstor 

Nursery  Mr.nugor  Jr,  Botr.nist  Rogional  Nurseryman 

Rhodes  grass  is  the  principal  forage  grass  now  growing  on  some 
20,000  acre’s  of  improved  po.sturc  on  the  foaaous  King  Ranch  in  South  Texas, 
and  is  how  being  planted  on  o.dditional  acreage.  . It  lias  been  cut  success- 
fully for  hay,  but  thrives  so  well  under  the  careful  r.ange  managomoiit 
that  a rcsorvG  hay  supply  rarely  is  needed.  On  an  adjacent  ranch  Rhodes 
grass  seeded  in  a Johnson  grass  pasture  eliminated  the  Johnson  grass 
ccrra^crt-ely  "in  a very  few  years,  and  at  the  some  time  increased  the  car- 
.j:'ying .opacity  of  the  pasture. 

Introducod  from  Africa,  and  grovrn  successfully  in  the  warmer  zones 
■from- North ’Carolina  to  Southern  California.,  Rhodes'  grass  offers  promise 
as  a.n  erosion  control  plant  for  m.oadows  txnd  pastures  within  its  range.  A 
perennial,  it  soods  easily  and  ropoatedly  during  the  grooving  season  be- 
ha.ving  like  an  annual  where  seeded  north  of  it's  proven  range. 

Although  having  apparent  value  for  soil  conser'V’a.tion  work,  too  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  usa.blc  range  of  Rhode’s  grass  to  recommend  its  use  in 
most  of  the  project  oeid  cam-p  areas  of  Region  I|.,  As  the  first  step  in  de- 
termining who.t  its  uE::.blc  range  irdght  be  in  this  region,  23  pounds  of  seed 
grovm  near  Ca.mpbollton,  Texas  (GO  miles  south  of  San  Antonio)  were  planted 
on  Ma.rch  9#  1937j  3*^  acres  at  the  San  Antonio  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 

vice Nursery, 

The  planter  used  ’wr^s  a single  d-iso  seeder  drill  heving  ’eight  drills, 
8 inches  apart.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  eighth  drills  v/ere  plugged. 
Thus,  seed  ivas  planted  in  twin  rov/s  eight  inches  apart’  and  32  inches  from 
the  next  two  rows.  This  planting  method  Yra.s  used  to  permit  cultiantion  for 
a few  weeks  to  eradicate  undesirable  weeds  and  grasses-..  The  seed  wore  cov- 
ered about  one  inch  deep  and  rolled  with  a,  steel  i'ollor.  Top-soil  moisture 
conditions  were  favorable  at  planting  time.  Four  days'  later ’0,7  inches  of 
rain  fell.  The  following  day  a strong  northYrast  wind  dried  the  soil,  caus- 
ing a heavy  crust  to  form.  The  crust  yj'Us  broken  with  -a  homemade  spiked 
roller.  ■ By  Ma.rch  50  om.erge.nco.. averaged  about  one  plant 'per  eight  lineo.r 
feet  of  the  tv/in  rows,  .By  May  I5  the  Rhodes  grass  had  developed  almost 
perfect  cover  over  the  field  in  spite  of  small  rainfall  in  April  a.nd  high 
Yfinds  which  v/erc  very  drying  to  the  soil. 

The  first  plants  to  flower -were-  tagged  -on  June  6,  1937*  first 

seed  crop  v/as  harvested  by  stripper  July  39*  The  yield  was' 38G  pounds  of 
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tiireshod  seed.  On  August  12  the  stund  ms  cut  mth  a grain  hinder  and  tied 
in  bundles,  the  cutting  yielding  i-|26  pounds  of  threshed  seed.  Dry  wc-ather 
prcvo.ilod  thereafter  until  October  I5  when  it  was  noted  that  many  new  seed 
heads  had  formed  and  some  mature  seed  could  be  found. 

During  the  follovring  three  weeks  the  grass  responded  rapidly  to  im- 
proved. moisture  conditions,  c-ausing  the  development  of  many  new  seed  heads 
and  the  omorgonco  of  thousands  of  now  seedlings.  The  stand  continued  to 
groTf  until  November  20  when  a mnnim’oro,  tcmpero.turc  of  27  degrees  F.  scorched 
most  of  the  seedlings  and  killed  aboiit  50  cent  of  the  older  plaints. 

In  spite  of  the  freeze  a.  third  cutting  with  0.  binder  on  November  26 
yielded  118  pounds  of  threshod  seed,  bringing  tlio  total  soed  h.'.rvest  for  the 
yoar  to  ^2\.\.  pounds,  o.n  average  of  2i4.3.1  pounds  per  aero.  Tho  first  two  cut- 
tings averaged  76  per  cent  gormina.tion,  and  11.38  fertile  florets  by  weight. 
There  arc  .approximately  1,14.66,195  fertile  florets  per  pound.  Hence  approxi- 
mately five  pounds  of  seed  pla.ntod  per  acre  should  produce  a good  grass  stand 
under  favorable  conditions. 


PASTURE  DETIELOPMENT  IN  E.\STERN  ARIAINSAS 


By  Edgar  A.  Hodson,  Hoad  Agronomy  Section 
Region  I4 


Our  chief  intorost  in  po.sturc  development  in  connocticn  with  the  Soil 
Conserva.tion  Program  is  in  the  ostablislmont  of  vegetation  for  erosion  con- 
trol c In  developing  a program,  of  proper  land  use  it  is  found  to  be  necosso-ry 
to  rovogetato  badly  eroded  areas  that  have  been  in  cultivation  and  to  supple- 
ment tho  vegetation  in  other  areas  vfhero  erosion  is  active  . Ono  o.U  the  most 
effective  mcoeis  for  controlling  erosion  in  such  cases  is  the  ostablisrimcnt  of 
a grass  cover.  We  have  found  that  Bcr.m.uda  grass  is  o.ne  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory plants  that  can  bo  used  for  this  purpose. 

Tc  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  c.  grass  cover  for  erosion  control, 
the  Soil  and  Vfctor  Conservation  Experiment  Station  at  Tyler,  Texas,  conducted 
some  measurements  o.iid  found  that  the  -.avoragG  annual  soil  losses  for  a period 
of  sovGii  years  from  a Bermuda  gro-ss  plot  was  2I4O  pounds  of  soil  compared  with 
I47.8  tons  from  fallowed  soil,  and  2'J »9  tons  from  similar  areas  in  cotton. 

We  can  safely  say  tho.t  soil  losses  from,  erosion  on  a permanont  pasture 
seeded  to  Bermuda  grass  is  practico.ily  zero,  while  the  same  land  in  cultivated 
crops  wi.th  tho  rows  running  up  o.nd  dovm  the  slope  may  lose  from  20  to  50  tons 
of  soil  per  acre,  and,  under  such  conditions,  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil 
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would  be  lost  i.n  u period  of  10  to  I5  yoo-rs,  Cultivo-tod  fields,  wher  ^ no 
erosion  control  prr.ctices  are  used,  may  lose  from  I5  to  20  times  m.-.n-  plOvUt 
food  by  erosion  than  is  removed  by  the  i._;rowi?ag  crops. 

Ec.storn  Arkansas  has  never  produced  livestock  extensively,  however, 
it  is  possible  that  with  the  dovolopment  of  permanent  pastures,  the  live- 
stock program  can  ho  cxpe.ndod  greatly.  It  is  imperative,  however,  that 
good  pernenont  pastures  • should  be  developed  before  increasing  the  number 
of  livestock,  ho  have  not  been  accustomed  to  thinking  of  ps.sturcs  as  a 
cash  crop  in  this  e.roa,  but.  you  v/ill  find  tho.t  the  net  returns  from  good 
po.sturcs  .will  compsiro  favorably  v^ith  cultivated  crons, 

Bermuda  grass  sod  can  bo  ostablishod  i,n  one  year  vfnoro  the  ground  is 
properly  prepared.  Wc  have  found  that  it  respo.nds  to  good  treatment  as  read- 
ily as  any  of  the  cultivated  crops.  The  sod  may  be  scattered  broadcast  on 
plowed  ground  to  bq  hsirrov/od  in,  or  irjr.y  bo  dropped  in  the  drill  with  corn  to 
be  cultivated  for  the-  first  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  in  developing  the  pasture  program 
is  to  cxtc.n.d  the  gro.zing  season  as  for  into  the  .fall  as  possible  and  to  pro- 
vide grazing  as  or.i'ly  as  possible  in  the  spring.  Bermuda  grass  pastures  will 
provide  only  o.bout  I90  days  grazing,  varying  with  the  period  between  the  last- 
killing  frost  in  the  spring  onid  the  first  killing  .frost  in  the  fall.  One  of 
the  b^-st  supplements  here  for  any  spring  grs.zing  is'  hop  clover,  which  will 
be  found  growing  on  almost  all  of  the'  uncul.tivatod  fields.  Eop  clover  comes 
up  in  the  f-all  but  docs  not  provide  v.ny  grazing  until  the  latter  part  of 
February,  It  reseeds  and  dies  about  the  middle  of  May.  Lospedoza  is  well 
adapted  to  this  section  and  will  provide  grazing  during  the  letter  part  of 
the  simmer  and  u.ntil  frost.  Lospedoza  is  seeded  in  tho  spring  and  after  once 
becoming  ostablisiied  will  resood  itself.  Lospedoza  will  not  rjainteiin  itself 
in  a heavy  stand  of  Bermuda  s..;d,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  bo  well  to  plant 
Bermuda  grass  and  Lospedoza  in  -altermto  strips  as  is  being  done  in  the 
Poc-ahontas  crump  area,  Vdoito  .Dutcli  clover  oo.n  bo  produced  very  successfully 
in  this  section  of  Arkansas  and  should  be  included  as  a pasture  Gupplemc.at 
lYhore  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  insure  early  .grovrth.  De.llis  grass  re- 
quires a considerable  amount  -;;f  mceisturo,  thcrefor-e  v/ould  not  thrive  on  the 
upper  slopes  or  on  badly  eroded  land,  Tho  Agricultural  Fxperim.ont  station 
at  Hope,  Arkansas,  has  found  that  an  application  of  acid  phosphate  to  pas- 
ture land  will  give  very  profitable  rctur.ns.  The  average  gain  in  beef  cat- 
tle per  acre  of  pasture  at  the  Hope  station  viras  ^30  pounds  on  pastures  vfhere 
about  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  we.s  applied  per  acre,  compared  wit.h  a gain 
of  only  aboxit  190  pounds  on  similar  pasture  not  fertilized.  This  incrco.so 
7/0.3  duo  largely  to  the  increased  dovolopment  of  supploxaentary  legumes  stimu- 
lated by  the  phosphoito. 

The  forage  value  of  Bermuda  pastures  compares  favorably  7n.th  other 
pasture  grasses,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  providing  liiaited  grazing  dur- 
ing any  hot  dry  period  in  the  summer  and  practics-lly  no  grazing  in  tho  dor*» 
mo.nt  season  o.f  tho  winter.  It  is  important  tho. t supplementary  .feed  should 
be  provided  for  livestock  7/herc  Bermuda  grass  pastures  arc 'used.  It  will  bo 
necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  produce  temporary  summer  po.stures,  using  Sudan 
or  other  adapted  ci’ops,  and  during  the  winter  legume  hay  or  silage  v/ill  bo 
needed. 
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